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Dear  Friend: 

From  the  Treasury  Department  building  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  , I 
often  look  out  across  the  city  at  the  beautiful  monuments  that  honor  some 
of  our  presidents.  These  monuments  always  remind  me  of  the  precious  freedoms 

we  enjoy and  of  the  sacrifices  of  these  presidents.  Having  six  of 

those  presidents  pictured  on  our  American  coins  gives  me  endless  pleasure, 
and  each  time  I hold  a coin  in  my  hand  I think  how  fortunate  I am  to  live  in 
this  country. 

This  booklet  tells  the  stories  behind  each  of  the  coins  we  use  every 
day.  It  also  tells  about  the  presidents  shown  on  them,  and  about  the  other 
symbols  and  inscriptions.  To  bring  these  exciting  stories  to  life,  all  the 
photographs  were  taken  especially  for  this  booklet.  Most  significant  of  these 

are  the  pictures  of  the  six  presidents  photographed  from  historic  paintings 

now  hanging  in  the  White  House.  President  Nixon  granted  special  permission 
for  these  six  pictures  to  be  taken. 

I hope  you  will  enjoy  this  booklet,  and  that  it  will  lead  you  to  look 
at  our  coins  in  a new  way.  Also  I hope  you  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  visit  one  of  the  Mints,  and  the  Treasury  building,  where  you  will  always 
be  welcome  and  will  find  many  new  experiences  awaiting  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Mary  T.  Brooks 
Director  of  the  Mint 


Keep  Freedom  in  Yonr  Future  With  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


COINS  IN  OUR  LIVES 


Every  day  of  our  lives  we  use  coins  in  many  different  ways.  We  use  them 
in  candy  machines  and  telephone  booths;  on  the  bus  and  in  the  store.  We  use 
coins  to  buy  stamps,  food  and  to  purchase  all  the  little  things  that  make  our 
lives  more  comfortable. 

We  take  our  coins  for  granted.  They  always  seem  to  be  there  for  us  to 
spend,  and  we  don’t  think  about  what  they  mean  or  where  they  came  from. 
Aside  from  allowing  us  to  buy  things  with  them,  coins  are  an  important 
reminder  of  our  national  heritage.  They  tell  about  the  liberties  and  freedoms 
we  cherish  so  highly.  The  symbols  on  them  tell  us  of  the  long  history  of  our 
country  and  of  the  work  and  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers. 

The  American  colonists  suffered  under  the  burden  of  having  to  use  many 
different  types  of  coins  from  England,  Spain,  France,  Holland  and  Germany. 
The  mixture  of  these  coins  was  confusing  because  they  did  not  all  have  the 
same  value.  After  the  American  Revolution,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new 
leaders  of  the  United  States  was  to  create  coins.  A law  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1792  providing  for  a national  coinage  and  the  establishment  of  a United 
States  Mint  to  make  coins.  The  first  official  Mint  was  located  in  Philadelphia, 
where  copper  cents  and  half  cents  were  first  made  for  public  use.  Since  then, 
additional  laws  have  permitted  a wide  variety  of  coins  including  the  modern 
coins  we  spend  now. 


Other  laws  permitted  the  building  of  Mints  in  different  cities  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  allowed  the  government  to  establish  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  as  part  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  The  headquarters  of 
both  the  Mint  and  the  Treasury  are  in  our  nation’s  capital.  Today  there  are 


The  first 

United  States  Mint, 
Philadelphia,  1792 
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three  mints  which  produce  our  national  coinage.  They  are  located  at 
Philadelphia,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  The  Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mints 
are  open  daily  for  visitors. 

Coins  are  usually  round  so  they  won’t  wear  holes  in  people’s  pockets. 
Centuries  ago,  coins  were  carried  in  little  bags  or  pouches  with  a draw-string 
around  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  The  same  string  allowed  people  to  tie  the  money 
bag  to  their  belts  when  clothing  didn’t  have  a lot  of  pockets  and  women  didn’t 
carry  purses.  Another  reason  coins  are  round  is  so  they  will  be  easy  to  use 
in  vending  machines.  Think  of  all  the  coin  machines  that  dispense  candy, 
soda  pop,  combs,  toothbrushes,  photographs,  sandwiches  and  many  other 
different  objects. 

The  sizes  of  our  coins  today  are  decided  by  law,  but  they  generally  follow 
a tradition  set  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  necessary  for  coins  to 
be  a convenient  size — not  too  small  to  be  easily  lost  or  overlooked,  and  not 
so  large  they  are  uncomfortable  or  difficult  to  use  and  carry.  You  can  imagaine 
what  it  would  be  like  to  have  to  carry  a coin  in  your  pocket  that  is  half  the 
size  of  a dime,  or  three  times  larger  than  a half  dollar.  Such  coins  would  not 
be  easy  to  use  in  business,  or  to  store  easily. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Salmon  P.  Chase 


IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 

In  November,  1861,  Reverend  N.  R.  Watkinson  of  Ridleyville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, grieved  over  the  coming  War  Between  The  States.  He  sat  at  his  desk 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Samuel  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Cabinet: 

“One  fact  touching  our  currency  has  hitherto  been  seriously 
overlooked.  I mean  the  recognition  of  the  Almighty  God  in  some 
form  on  our  coins. 

“You  are  probably  a Christian.  What  if  our  Republic  were  now 
shattered  beyond  reconstruction?  Would  not  the  antiquaries  of 
succeeding  centuries  rightly  reason  from  our  past  that  we  were 
a heathen  nation?  What  I propose  is  that  instead  of  the  goddess 
of  liberty  we  shall  have  next  inside  the  13  stars  a ring  inscribed 
with  the  words  ‘perpetual  union’;  within  this  ring  the  allseeing 
eye,  crowned  with  a halo;  beneath  this  eye  the  American  flag, 
bearing  in  its  field  stars  equal  to  the  number  of  the  States 
united;  in  the  folds  of  the  bars  the  words  ‘God,  liberty,  law.’  ” 

Having  the  minister’s  letter  in  mind,  Secretary  Chase  must  have  reflected 
long  over  its  words  for  within  a week  he  sent  a short  note  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint: 


“No  nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the  strength  of  God,  or 
safe  except  in  His  defense.  The  trust  of  our  people  in  God  should 
be  declared  on  our  national  coins.  You  will  cause  a device  to  be 
prepared  without  unnecessary  delay  with  a motto  expressing 
in  the  fewest  words  possible  this  national  recognition.” 

But  the  Secretary  forgot  that  such  changes  are  only  made  by  passing  laws, 
and  the  matter  would  have  to  be  brought  before  Congress.  The  Mint  Director 
recommended  to  Secretary  Chase  in  1863,  as  part  of  the  design  for  new  1, 
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2 and  3 cent  pieces,  use  of  the  mottoes  “Our  Country,  our  God”;  and  “God, 
our  Trust.”  The  Secretary  replied: 

“I  approve  your  mottoes,  only  suggesting  that  on  that  with 
the  Washington  obverse  the  motto  should  begin  with  the  word 
‘Our’,  so  as  to  read:  ‘Our  God,  and  our  country.’  And  on  that 
with  the  shield,  it  should  be  changed  so  as  to  read:  ‘In  God 
we  trust.’” 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1864  authorizing  coinage  of  a new  2 cent  piece.  On 
that  coin,  struck  and  issued  to  the  public  in  the  midst  of  the  agonies  of  Civil 
strife,  the  motto  first  appeared  and  set  an  example  that  has  been  followed 
ever  since  on  all  our  coins. 

An  Act  of  July  11,  1955  makes  the  motto  “In  God  We  Trust”  necessary  on 
all  coins  of  the  United  States.  This  true  story  not  only  tells  how  coin  designs 
change,  but  it  also  shows  how  an  unknown  citizen  can  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  elected  officials. 

E PLURIBUS  UNUM 

This  motto,  a Latin  phrase  meaning  ONE  OUT  OF  MANY,  was  first  used 
in  1795  on  the  reverse  of  the  gold  five  dollar  coin.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  has  appeared  on  many  of  our  coins  in 
the  past.  The  phrase  is  now  required  by  law  to  appear  on  all  our  coins. 
Originally  this  motto  was  on  some  of  the  coins  struck  by  the  colonists  and 
was  later  used  in  the  Great  Seal  to  mean  one  nation  made  up  of  many  smaller 
parts,  or  states.  The  motto  now  appears  on  the  reverse  side  of  each  of  our 
coins. 

MINTMARKS  ON  COINS 

Mintmarks — symbols,  letter,  numbers — were  put  on  coins  as  early  as 
Roman  times  to  indicate  which  of  the  Emperor’s  workshops  the  coins  were 
made  in.  Roman  officials  could  then  tell  exactly  where  the  coins  came  from  if  a 
question  arose  about  the  coins’  design  or  workmanship.  Each  United  States 
Mint  has  its  own  mintmark  letter  except  Philadelphia,  which  has  none.  The 
Denver  Mint  uses  a D,  and  the  San  Francisco  Mint  has  an  S.  By  studying 
the  coins  in  a particular  geographical  region  or  city,  U.S.  Mint  officials  can 
get  a true  idea  of  the  flow  of  coinage  in  our  country. 

Coin  collectors  find  mintmarks  on  U.S.  coins  helpful  because  different 
Mints  produce  different  amounts  of  a particular  coin  and  therefore  determine 
a coin’s  rarity.  Since  1968,  mintmarks  appear  on  the  obverse  (head)  side  of 
our  coins.  Before  1968,  the  mintmarks  were  placed  in  many  different  parts 
of  our  coins.  As  each  coin  is  explained  and  described  in  the  following  pages, 
the  location  of  the  mintmark  is  pointed  out. 


The  20  bronze  piece  was 
issued  from  1864  to  1873 


Half  Dollar, 
arrow  to  mintmark 
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WHEN  OUR  COINS  WENT  TO  WAR 

During  World  War  II  (1939-1945),  there  was  a serious  shortage  of  copper 
and  nickel  in  our  county.  Large  amounts  of  these  metals  were  used  to  build 
war  machines  to  defend  our  nation.  People  were  asked  to  save  the  tin  cans 
that  food  came  in,  and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  government  for  scrap  metal. 
We  were  also  asked  to  save  such  things  as  coat  hangers,  bottle  tops  and 
kitchen  pots  and  pans.  These  household  objects  were  then  melted  down  in 
our  defense  factories  to  provide  raw  metal  for  building  airplanes,  cannons 
and  ships. 

The  Lincoln  Cent  is  made  of  copper,  and  our  government  decided  to  issue 
a Lincoln  Cent  in  1943  without  any  copper  in  it.  It  was  made  of  zinc-coated 
steel.  Minting  of  the  new  pennies  began  in  February  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1,093,838,670  of  them  had  been  made.  The  copper  saved  was  enough 
to  meet  the  combined  needs  of  2 Cruisers,  2 Destroyers,  1243  Flying  Fortress 
Bombers,  240  Cannons — or  enough  for  one  and  one-quarter  million  (1,250,- 
000)  cannon  shells.  The  wartime  cents  were  produced  only  in  1943,  and  at 
all  three  operating  Mints. 

Nickels,  too,  went  to  war.  On  December  8,  1942,  a year  after  the  bombing 
Wartime  Lincoln  Cent,  1943  °f  Pearl  Harbor,  the  wartime  nickel  was  first  put  into  circulation.  The  coins 

were  struck  at  all  three  mints  from  1942  through  1945.  The  mintmark  was 
enlarged  and  placed  over  the  dome  of  Monticello,  and  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  our  history,  a large  P was  used  as  the  mintmark  for  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  The  nickel  metal  was  entirely  removed  from  the  coin  and  did  not  reap- 
pear until  the  war  was  over. 


Wartime  Jefferson  Nickel 
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Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith, 
let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it 


THE  LINCOLN  CENT 

(Penny) 


Designer  Victor  D.  Brenner 


The  Lincoln  Cent  was  first  struck  in  1909  to  celebrate  the  100th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  16th  President.  Designed  by 
Victor  D.  Brenner,  the  coin  carried  the  motto  “In  God  We  Trust” — the  first 
time  it  appeared  on  this  denomination  coin.  It  is  interesting  that  the  law  for 
the  motto  was  passed  during  Lincoln’s  administration  as  President. 

The  obverse  has  the  profile  of  Lincoln  as  he  looked  during  the  trying  years 
of  the  War  Between  The  States.  Faced  with  the  immense  problems  of  a 
divided  nation,  Lincoln  had  worked  long  and  hard  to  prevent  the  split  be- 
tween north  and  south.  “A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,”  he 
warned  the  nation.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  at  Fort  Sumpter,  Lincoln  was 
saddened  to  see  his  beloved  country  caught  up  in  the  senseless  war  in  which 
father  fought  against  son,  brother  against  brother.  War  captured  the 
attention  of  people  everywhere;  the  housewife  who  wrapped  bandages,  the 
soldier  waiting  to  go  into  battle,  the  bewildered  schoolchild  trying  so  hard 
to  understand  the  sound  of  guns. 

Lincoln  stood  on  the  broad,  silent  battlefield  at  Gettysburg  in  1863  to 
dedicate  the  site  as  a national  cemetery.  Gettysburg  had  been  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  bitter  fighting  of  the  war,  and  had  ended  in  a Union  victory. 
Lincoln  was  pleased  with  the  victory  but  deeply  concerned  over  the  deaths  of 
so  many  soldiers.  In  his  special  address  at  Gettysburg,  he  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  end  the  war.  His  words  boomed  out  over  the  large  audi- 
ence before  him: 

“.  . . It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

Barely  a month  before  the  end  of  the  war,  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office 
a second  time  as  President.  With  the  war  still  raging,  his  inaugural  address 
took  on  added  meaning: 

“.  . . With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 

Lincoln  himself  was  a man  of  humble  birth.  Born  in  a log  cabin  in 
Kentucky,  he  studied  by  candlelight  and  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  open 
to  most  people  of  his  day.  With  great  effort  and  hard  work,  he  rose  to  become 
President  of  our  nation  at  a difficult  time  in  our  history.  His  portrait  on  the 
lowly  Cent  reminds  us  that  in  America,  any  young  man  willing  to  work  hard 
can  become  President. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  Lincoln  Cent  from  1909  through  1958  has  a simple 
design  of  two  heads  of  wheat.  Wheat  can  be  made  into  bread  which  is  the 
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basic  food  of  mankind.  In  this  sense,  wheat  also  reminds  us  of  agriculture 
as  the  universal  symbol  of  Peace  and  which  is  the  opposite  of  War.  Wheat 
also  represents  abundance,  which  America  offers  its  people  not  only  in 
material  wealth  but  in  the  freedoms  and  liberties  granted  by  our  Constitution. 

In  1959,  to  celebrate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  birth,  the  reverse 
of  the  Lincoln  Cent  was  changed  and  a new  design  adopted.  Created  by  Mint 
engraver  Frank  Gasparro,  the  new  design  features  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  design  was  selected  from  a group  of  23  models  the 
engraving  staff  at  the  U.S.  Mint  was  asked  to  present  for  consideration. 

Two  years  after  Lincoln  died,  plans  were  begun  to  build  a monument  to 
honor  the  slain  President.  Fifty-seven  years  would  pass  before  it  was  finished. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  a fitting  memorial  should  be  erected  in  our  nation’s 
capital  at  the  end  of  a long  mall.  Inside  the  building,  a 19  foot  tall  statue 
of  Lincoln  sitting  in  a huge  chair  symbolizes  the  greatness  of  the  former 
President. 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  was  completed  and  dedicated  May  30,  1922  in 
Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.C.  A large,  impressive  structure  by  architect 
Henry  Bacon,  it  is  supported  by  36  columns  representing  the  36  states  at 

the  time  of  Lincoln’s  death  in  1865.  The  statue  of  Lincoln  was  carved  out  of 
Georgia  marble  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 

Daniel  French’s  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln 


Lincoln  Cent  1909 
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“How  little  do 
my  countrymen  know  what 

precious  blessings  they  are  in 
possession  of,  and  which 
no  other  people  on 
earth  enjoy.” 


JEFFERSON 
FIVE  CENTS 
(Nickel) 


The  Jefferson  Nickel  was  designed  by  Felix  Schlag,  whose  design  was 
chosen  from  among  390  artists’  sketches  submitted  to  the  government.  The 
national  design  competition  carried  with  it  a prize  for  $1,000.  Mr.  Schlag  s 
design  of  Thomas  Jefferson  probably  won  the  competition  because  the 
American  public  preferred  portraits  on  our  coinage  rather  than  symbolic 
images.  The  reverse  side  of  the  nickel  has  an  illustration  of  the  magnificent 
home  Jefferson  built  for  himself,  called  Monticello,  near  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  The  Mintmark  is  on  the  reverse  at  the  right  side  of  Monticello 
until  1968.  After  that  date,  it  was  moved  to  the  right  of  Jefferson’s  wig 
beside  the  date  on  the  obverse. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  called  “America’s  Architect”,  not  because  he 
built  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  houses  of  his  day,  but  because  he  designed 
and  wrote  the  most  important  revolutionary  document  of  the  modern  age. 
In  a time  when  revolution  was  commonplace  in  America,  Jefferson  was  asked 
to  write  The  Declaration  Of  Independence — the  ageless  announcement  of 

Colonial  freedom. 

Deprived  of  his  father  at  the  age  of  14,  Jefferson  inherited  “Little  Moun- 
tain” which  he  re-named  in  Italian,  “Monticello.  He  began  building  his 
dream  house  at  the  age  of  20,  and  finally  finished  it  forty  years  latei  in  the 
twilight  of  his  life.  But  Jefferson  was  an  amazing  man.  He  was  a true  architect. 
He  designed  and  had  built  the  University  of  Virginia  campus,  the  capital 
building  of  Virginia  at  Richmond  and  several  of  his  neighbors  homes.  He 
was  an  inventor,  a lawyer,  a violinist,  a “photographer  a statesman,  and 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Virginia  Statute 
for  Religious  Freedom.  He  served  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  President  Washington’s  Cabinet  and  as  United 
States’  Foreign  Minister.  In  1803,  Jefferson  wrote  a simple,  straight-forward 
set  of  instructions  to  two  unknown  explorers — William  Clark  and  Meriwether 
Lewis:  “Explore  the  Missouri  river,  & such  principal  stream  of  it,  as  . . . may 
offer  the  most  direct . . . communication  across  the  continent.”  The  result  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  A year  later,  in 
1804,  the  United  States  bought  the  territory  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Monticello,  pictured  in  careful  detail  on  the  reverse  of  the  nickel,  is  not 
an  ordinary  kind  of  house.  Jefferson  himself  was  a gadgeteer — a man  of 
creative  and  inventive  genius  who  put  his  ideas  to  practical  use.  Built  on 
top  of  Carter’s  Mountain,  Monticello  has  an  observatory  in  which  Jefferson 
studied  the  stars  and  planets  with  a telescope.  The  clock  in  the  main  hall  not 
only  tells  the  hour  but  the  days  of  the  week  as  well,  and  the  gears  that 
drive  the  hands  pass  through  the  wall  to  a duplicate  clock  over  the  porch 
outside.  The  house  has  dozens  of  other  amazing  conveniences  that  have  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Devoted  to  a personal  dream  of  an  “empire  of  liberty”  for  the  American 
nation,  Jefferson  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  future  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  His  attempts  to  assure  liberty  for  all  men  were  summed  up  in 
the  statement,  “I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.” 

No  matter  what  his  talents,  he  is  remembered  as  a defender  of  the  human 
rights  of  man.  He  spoke  to  the  world  through  his  pen,  preferring  to  put  his 
thoughts  in  writing  rather  than  in  public  speech.  For  this  reason,  he  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  “the  silent  member  of  the  Congress.”  His  words  inspired 
people,  and  sent  out  to  the  world  a call  to  arms  in  the  precious  name  of 
liberty:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  National  Memorial  structure  in  Washington,  D.C. 
was  dedicated  on  the  200th  Anniversary  of  Jefferson’s  birth — April  13,  1943. 
Like  his  beloved  Monticello  and  University  of  Virginia  buildings,  the 
Memorial  was  built  with  a dome.  One  hundred  sculptors  were  invited  to 
submit  designs  for  a heroic  statue  of  Jefferson  to  stand  in  the  center  of  the 
rotunda.  The  design  by  a Virginian  named  Rudolph  Evans  was  chosen.  He 
was  awarded  a prize  of  $35,000. 

The  completed  statue  is  18  feet  tall  and  stands  on  a base  7 feet  high. 
Jefferson’s  own  words,  from  some  of  his  most  memorable  writings,  are  en- 
graved into  the  stone  around  the  inside  walls.  The  building  is  a fitting  tribute 
to  one  of  America’s  great  champions  of  liberty  and  democracy. 


Felix  Schlag 


The  Roosevelt  Dime  was  designed  by  John  R.  Sinnock,  Chief  Engraver 
of  the  U.S.  Mint  when  the  coin  was  issued  in  1946.  The  new,  modern  design 
features  the  portrait  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  32nd  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  reverse  side  is  the  torch  of  liberty  between  sprays  of 
laurel  and  oak  that  signify  Peace  and  Goodwill. 

This  Dime  was  first  issued  a year  after  the  end  of  World  War  II — the  worst 
war  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  was  important  in  1946  that  this  new  coin 
carry  the  symbols  and  message  of  America’s  wish  for  world  peace.  Also, 
during  that  year  the  United  Nations  was  in  its  first  year  attempting  to  bring 
brotherhood  to  all  the  Earth’s  people.  America  had  become  a world  power, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  looked  to  the  United  States  for 


“We  face  the 

arduous  days  that  lie  before 
us  in  the  warm  courage  of 
national  unity  . . . with  the 
clean  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  the  stern  performance 
of  duty  by  old  and 
young  alike.” 


ROOSEVELT 
TEN  CENTS 
(Dime) 


Sculptor  John  Sinnock 


leadership. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the  only  President  in  our  history  to  be 
elected  to  four  consecutive  terms  of  office.  Born  in  1882  at  Hyde  Park,  New 
York,  he  first  served  in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  a reputation  for  getting  things  done 
right. 

While  swimming  one  day  in  1921,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  a crippling 
disease  he  later  learned  was  Polio.  In  the  prime  of  his  life,  with  many  out- 
standing successes  to  his  credit,  he  became  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down 
and  unable  to  walk.  He  fought  desperately  to  overcome  his  illness  but  never 
succeeded  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a wheelchair.  In  spite  of  his  illness, 
he  continued  to  work  hard  and  in  1929  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York 
in  a wheelchair. 
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When  Roosevelt  became  President,  America  had  just  suffered  a serious 
economic  Depression  and  thousands  of  people  were  without  jobs.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  work  to  solve  the  nation’s  problems  by  setting  up  government 
agencies  to  provide  jobs.  He  was  elected  again  in  1936,  in  1940  and  once 
more  in  1944. 

Roosevelt  is  best  remembered  for  his  strong  leadership  during  World 
War  II,  and  for  his  many  stirring  speeches.  He  was  the  first  President  to 
speak  regularly  to  the  American  people  over  the  radio.  In  his  1933  inaugural 
address,  he  said  with  determination:  “The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself — nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified  terror  which  paralyzes  needed 
efforts  to  convert  retreat  into  advance.” 

When  he  made  his  second  inaugural  address,  America  was  still  recovering 
from  the  devastation  of  the  Depression  and  just  beginning  to  get  back  to 
normal.  Once  again,  he  reminded  Americans  of  the  need  for  hard  work  and 
for  exercising  the  privilege  of  voting: 

“The  essential  democracy  of  our  Nation  and  the  safety  of  our  people 
depend  not  upon  the  absence  of  power,  but  upon  lodging  it  with  those  whom 
the  people  can  change  or  continue  at  stated  intervals  through  an  honest 
and  free  system  of  elections.  The  Constitution  of  1787  did  not  make  our 
democracy  impotent. 

“I  see  one  third  of  a nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished.  The  test  of  our 
progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have 
much;  it  is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those  who  have  too  little.” 

Again  in  1941,  he  addressed  the  American  people  while  the  storm-clouds 
of  war  began  to  gather  over  the  world.  He  reminded  us  of  our  great  democracy, 
little  knowing  that  within  a year  we  would  be  locked  in  a bitter  struggle 
to  preserve  that  democracy. 

“America  has  been  the  New  World  in  all  tongues,  to  all  peoples,  not  because 
this  continent  was  a new-found  land,  but  because  all  those  who  came  here 
believed  they  could  create  upon  this  continent  a new  life — a life  that  should 
be  new  in  freedom.” 

As  war  raged  throughout  the  world,  and  America’s  sons  fought  in  far 
away  places  to  preserve  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  the  nation  stood  firmly  beside 
Roosevelt  as  we  carried  the  crusade  for  freedom  across  Africa,  Europe  and 
Asia.  But  the  President  was  never  to  see  the  final  victory.  He  died  in  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia  on  April  12,  1945 — less  than  a month  before  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Nazis  Army.  Roosevelt’s 
portrait  on  the  Dime  is  more  than  a design  for  a coin;  it  is  an  everlasting 
memorial  to  a gallant  soldier. 

The  mintmarks  are  located  on  the  reverse  just  left  of  the  base  of  the  torch 
from  1946  through  1964,  and  beginning  in  1968  just  above  the  date  on  the 
obverse. 


FDR  in  automobile 
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, “I  was  summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I can  never  hear  but  with 
veneration  and  love.  . . 


WASHINGTON  QUARTER  DOLLAR 

(Quarter) 


In  1932,  in  keeping  with  the  20th  Century  concept  of  honoring  American 
Presidents  on  our  coins,  the  Washington  Quarter  was  created  and  released 
to  celebrate  the  200th  Anniversary  of  George  Washington’s  birth.  Designed 
by  New  York  sculpture  John  Flanagan,  it  carries  the  profile  of  Washington  on 
the  obverse  and  the  American  Eagle  on  the  reverse. 

The  eagle  has  been  America’s  symbol  since  our  country  was  first  founded. 
Greece  and  Rome  both  used  the  eagle  as  symbols  in  their  cultures  and  also 
on  their  coins  as  a sign  of  strength  and  faithfulness.  The  eagle  is  a magnificent 
bird — large,  sometimes  fierce  and  always  physically  powerful. 

Traditionally,  the  eagle  on  our  American  coins  has  signified  Peace — and 
has  been  pictured  in  many  different  poses.  Most  often  it  is  designed  with  its 
wings  spread  wide  in  a gesture  of  protection;  other  times  it  is  shown  in 
flight,  its  huge  wings  straining  to  keep  it  in  the  air  as  a symbol  of  guardian- 
ship. For  the  Washington  Quarter,  designer  Flanagan  chose  to  illustrate  a 
calm,  protective  eagle  perched  on  a branch  with  its  wings  spread  out. 

There  probably  is  not  an  American  alive  today  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  life  of  George  Washington.  He  was  a man  of  learning,  foresight  and 
honesty.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  surveying  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  he  was 
a Colonel  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars;  a representative  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses;  a member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress;  General 
of  the  ragged  Continental  Army,  and  the  unanimously  elected  first  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1789. 

His  military  career  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  was  far  from 
outstanding;  in  fact,  twice  he  was  responsible  for  serious  mistakes.  But  later 
as  Commander  of  the  Continental  Army  fighting  during  the  American 
Revolution,  his  tactics  were  often  brilliant  and  always  successful.  It  is  only 
by  Washington’s  leadership  that  the  Revolution  was  a success,  for  if  he  had 
not  kept  his  army  at  work  for  six  years  the  Revolution  would  certainly 
have  failed. 

After  the  War,  he  planned  to  retire  to  Mount  Vernon  and  return  to 
plantation  life.  Instead  he  was  persuaded  to  preside  over  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  where  the  delegates  decided  he  should  be  the  man  to 
fill  the  office  of  the  first  President.  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
afraid  that  people  would  lower  their  opinion  of  him  if  he  became  President. 

On  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  he  stood  before  the  assembly  in  humility 
and  pride,  but  he  was  so  nervous  that  at  times  he  could  scarcely  be  heard 
in  the  room.  He  apologized  to  the  Congress  for  being  a person  who  had 
inherited  . . inferior  endowments  from  nature  and  (was)  unpracticed  in  the 
duties  of  civil  administration.”  He  served  two  successive  terms  with  high 
distinction. 
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Designer  John  Flanagan 
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In  his  praise  of  Washington  before  Congress,  Henry  “Light  Horse  Harry” 
Lee  described  the  President  as  a man  who  had  earned  an  undeniable  place 
of  honor  among  all  Americans — “First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.” 

In  1783,  Congress  voted  to  build  a statue  of  Washington  on  a horse  to 
honor  him  as  a hero  of  the  Revolution.  Out  of  modesty,  Washington  opposed 
the  idea  and  suggested  instead  that  an  obelisk  be  erected  commemorating 
the  War  for  Independence.  In  1833,  the  Washington  National  Monument 
Society  asked  artists  to  submit  designs  for  an  appropriate  statue  and  selected 
one  offered  by  Robert  Mills.  The  Artist’s  idea  was  changed  into  the  beautiful 
obelisk  known  today  as  the  Washington  Monument,  completed  and  dedicated 
in  the  nation’s  capital  on  February  21,  1885. 

The  tallest  masonry  structure  in  the  world,  the  Washington  Monument  is 
555  feet,  5%  inches  high  and  has  144  lightning  rods  embedded  in  its  crown. 
In  the  beginning  of  construction,  specially  engraved  and  carved  blocks  of 
marble  were  contributed  by  the  states,  colleges,  churches  and  Indian  tribes, 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Finished,  it  is  built  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland  white  marble.  An  inside  elevator  takes  visitors  to  the  top  and,  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  them,  there  are  898  steps  with  50  landings  where  people 
can  stop  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  202  tribute  blocks  lining  the  inside 
of  the  structure. 


The  Washington  Monument 


“Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a new  generation  of  Americans.  . . 


Gilroy  Roberts 


KENNEDY  HALF  DOLLAR 

(Half  Dollar) 


Like  the  Lincoln  Cent,  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar  was  also  designed  by  two 
sculptors — and  again,  one  of  them  was  Frank  Gasparro,  who  created  the 
reverse.  The  other  designer  was  former  Chief  Engraver  Gilroy  Roberts, 
designer  of  the  Kennedy  portrait.  The  Kennedy  half  dollar  was  first  issued 
in  1964  as  a tribute  to  the  late  President. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United  States,  is  re- 
membered as  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  President.  He  entered  the  White 
House  in  1961  at  the  age  of  43,  one  of  our  youngest  presidents.  Even  by  then, 
though,  he  had  lived  a full  and  colorful  life.  In  1940  after  graduation  from 
Harvard  College,  he  toured  Europe  and  visited  Great  Britain  especially.  In 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  first  book,  Why  England  Slept,  a survey  of 
pre-World  War  II  British  politics. 

As  a junior  Navy  Lieutenant  during  World  War  II,  he  commanded  a PT 
Boat  in  the  Pacific  which  was  rammed  by  a Japanese  destroyer.  The  collision 
dumped  the  crew  of  twelve  men  into  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  flaming 
gasoline.  Kennedy  swam  to  a nearby  island  with  the  rest  of  his  surviving 
crew,  towing  a wounded  crewman  by  a life  jacket  which  he  gripped  in  his 
teeth — a swim  that  took  five  hours  and  won  him  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  for  courage  and  valor. 

In  1947,  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  1953  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  serving  until  he  became  President  in  1961.  While 
recuperating  from  a spinal  operation,  he  wrote  Profiles  In  Courage  published 
in  1956 — a book  about  eight  Senators  who,  at  different  times,  risked  their 
careers  for  their  beliefs.  The  book  won  a Pulitzer  Prize. 

Kennedy’s  youth  and  enthusiasm  captured  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people.  His  speeches  were  not  only  words,  but  eloquent  calls  to  duty  and 
action.  He  rallied  the  nation  to  a new  belief  in  the  purposes  and  freedoms  of 
America,  and  called  upon  people  to  once  again  accept  challenges  of  a new  age 
for  our  country  and  for  the  whole  free  world. 

“Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a new  generation  of  Americans — born  in 
this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  their  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing 
of  those  human  rights  to  which  this  nation  has  always  been  committed.  . . .’* 

“Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. ” 

Kennedy’s  vision  for  America  went  far  beyond  today,  and  he  sent  that 
vision  into  the  homes  and  shops  of  cities  around  the  world  where  people 
began  to  look  to  America  with  new  expectations.  His  life  was  cut  short  by  a 
sniper’s  bullet  on  November  23,  1963  as  he  rode  in  a motorcade  through 
downtown  Dallas,  Texas;  he  had  been  President  for  less  than  three  years. 
The  nation  was  plunged  into  grief  as  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  His  words,  though,  still  seem  to  echo  across  our  country: 


. . ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country.  My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  ask  not  what  America  will 
do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man.” — 
January,  1961 

“Perhaps  the  rarest  courage  of  all — for  the  skill  to  pursue  it  is  given  to 
very  few  men — is  the  courage  to  wage  a silent  battle  to  illuminate  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives  . . — February,  1961. 

“We  choose  to  go  to  the  Moon  in  this  decade  and  do  the  other  things,  not 
because  they  are  easy,  but  because  they  are  hard,  because  that  goal  will  serve 
to  organize  and  measure  the  best  of  our  energies  and  skills  . . .” — September, 
1962. 


The  Kennedy  Half  Dollar  reverse  bears  the  Presidential  Coat  of  Arms, 
featuring  the  American  eagle  spread-wing  and  holding  the  olive  branch  of 
Peace  in  one  claw  and  a bundle  of  arrows  signifying  Defense  in  the  other.  The 
Presidential  Seal  was  first  used  about  1878  and  was  probably  adopted  from 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  made  the 
present  Seal  and  Coat  of  Arms  both  official  by  an  Executive  Order  in  1945. 
According  to  custom,  the  Eagle  faces  to  the  left  toward  the  bundle  of  arrows 
during  wartime,  and  to  the  right  toward  honor  and  the  olive  branches  in 
peacetime.  There  is  no  official  basis  for  this  custom. 


The  mintmark  on  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar  for  1964  is  just  below  the 
Eagle’s  claw  holding  the  olive  branches.  Beginning  in  1968,  it  is  above  the 
date  on  the  obverse. 


The  Eternal  Flame  on  Kennedy’s  Grave 
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ady  to  dare  all  for  our  country.  For 
: freedom  to  the  weak  or  the  timid.” 


THE  EISENHOWER  DOLLAR 

(Dollar) 

The  new  Eisenhower  Dollar  coin  was  first  issued  in  1971  amid  a national 
excitement  over  the  appearance  of  a new  coin  design.  The  coin  also  signaled 
the  resumption  of  the  silver  dollar  size  coin  after  a lapse  of  thirty-six  years. 
It  was  created  by  Chief  Engraver  Frank  Gasparro  as  a result  of  nearly  two 
years  of  study  and  work.  Gasparro  stood  at  the  curb  on  New  York’s  5th 
Avenue  in  1945  during  a victory  parade  for  General  Eisenhower  and  glimpsed 
the  famous  military  hero  as  he  passed  by.  Carrying  that  image  in  his 
memory,  Gasparro  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  began  sketching  a design 
of  “Ike”  as  he  remembered  the  General.  Gasparro  was  elated  when,  in  1969, 
he  was  asked  to  design  a dollar-size  coin  with  Eisenhower’s  portrait. 

The  Dollar  coin  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  Gasparro’s  life  to  date, 
although  he  has  already  created  the  reverse  designs  for  the  1959  Lincoln 
Memorial  Cent  and  the  1964  Kennedy  Half  Dollar.  At  the  age  of  14,  Gasparro 
was  apprenticed  to  a famous  Philadelphia  sculptor.  The  young  boy  learned 
by  watching  and  doing,  and  often  swept  floors  and  ran  errands  for  the  old 
master  for  15^  a day  during  the  Depression  years.  After  more  study,  some  of 
it  in  Europe,  he  joined  the  United  States  Mint  as  a junior  engraver  in  1942. 
He  has  since  created  many  coin  designs  for  foreign  countries  and  numerous 
commemorative  medals  for  the  U.S.  Mint’s  medallic  series.  He  was  appointed 
Chief  Engraver  in  1965. 

The  coin  portrait  of  Eisenhower,  our  34th  President,  shows  him  as  the 
crusading  Supreme  Allied  Commander  during  World  War  II.  Reared  in 
Abilene,  Kansas,  “Ike”  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy  in 
1915  and  held  many  important  military  posts  in  the  United  States,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Philippines.  After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  In  1942,  Ike  was 
sent  to  England  as  the  American  Theater  Commander  where  he  planned  and 
conducted  military  campaigns  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 

Named  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Eisenhower  planned  and  directed  the  enormous  Normandy  In- 
vasion of  June  6,  1944  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  German  Nazis 
Army  and  the  liberation  of  Western  Europe  from  many  long  years  of  captiv- 
ity. After  the  war,  he  became  President  of  Columbia  University  and  later 
was  called  back  into  uniform  to  direct  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces  in  1950.  In  1952  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  two  terms  as  President 
of  the  United  States  and  entered  the  Capital  with  the  stirring  words:  “We 
must  be  willing,  individually  and  as  a Nation,  to  accept  whatever  sacrifices 
may  be  required  of  us.  A people  that  values  its  privileges  above  its  principles 
soon  loses  both.” 

Eisenhower  stood  for  the  highest  kind  of  honesty  and  frankness,  qualities 
that  endeared  him  to  the  American  people.  His  winning  smile,  outwardness 
and  reputation  as  a man  who  could  get  the  job  done,  enabled  him  to  win 
friends  all  over  the  world  in  the  cause  of  global  peace.  In  spite  of  his  military 
background,  he  was  dedicated  to  the  search  for  peace  in  the  world:  “Ameri- 
cans, indeed  all  free  men,  remember  that  in  the  final  choice  a soldier’s  pack 
is  not  so  heavy  a burden  as  a prisoner’s  chams.” 


Designer  Frank  Gasparro 
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Halfway  around  the  world,  in  an  underground  cavern  in  England  where 
the  Allied  Commanders  directed  the  battles  of  World  War  II,  there  is  a 
bronze  plaque  attached  to  a wall  in  the  War  Strategy  Room.  On  the  plaque 
is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  a grateful  people  could  pay  to  any  man.  The 
inscription  says  simply,  “A  great  man  passed  this  way  in  defense  of  freedom.” 
Soldier,  Statesman,  Author,  President — Dwight  Eisenhower  died  on  March 
28,  1969  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  and  was  buried  in  a Chapel  near 
his  home  in  Abilene,  Kansas.  He  had  written  five  best-selling  books  in  his 
lifetime. 

The  reverse  of  the  Eisenhower  Dollar  celebrates  the  Apollo  11  Moon 
Landing  by  use  of  the  space  crew’s  mission  patch — the  American  eagle  landing 
on  the  Moon.  Carrying  through  the  theme  of  peace  and  freedom,  the  design 
reminds  us  of  the  historic  words  engraved  on  a special  plate  attached  to  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  Lunar  Landing  Module:  “Here  Men  From  The  Planet  Earth 
First  Set  Foot  Upon  The  Moon — July  1969  A.D. — We  Came  In  Peace  For 
All  Mankind.”  The  Landing  Module  was  named  “Eagle”  by  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts.  It  was  President  Eisenhower  who  signed  the  National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Act  in  1958  which  created  NASA  and  started  America’s  space 
program. 


The  mintmark  on  the  Eisenhower  Dollar  is  located  between  the  date  and 
the  trunk  of  Eisenhower’s  neck  on  the  obverse. 


Astronaut  Edwin  Aldrin  salutes  the  American  flag  on  the  Moon. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  COINS 


The  Presidents  whose  portraits  appear  on  our  coins  were  all  great  men  who 
stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  democracy,  justice — all  those 
privileges  granted  us  by  the  Constitution.  Our  nation  was  founded  upon  these 
ideals,  and  they  have  guided  us  throughout  the  many  years  of  our  history. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  these  principles  been  so  freely  offered, 
so  jealously  guarded  or  so  nobly  defended. 

As  Americans  we  can  take  pride  in  our  coins.  They  speak  to  us  just  as 
loudly  as  drums  and  trumpets.  They  remind  us  of  a Pennsylvania  minister 
who  asked  that  a reference  to  God  be  put  on  our  coins,  in  1861;  a President 
who  refused  to  be  crippled  by  Polio;  a farm  boy  from  Abilene,  Kansas  and  a 
backwoodsman  born  in  a log  cabin  in  Kentucky  who  both  became  Presidents; 
a sculptor  who  once  swept  floors  for  150  a day  and  rose  to  become  Chief 
Engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint;  a General-Statesman  who  became 
President  and  was  so  nervous  at  his  inauguration  he  had  to  apologize  to  his 
audience.  All  are  honored  by  the  coins  we  hold  in  our  hands  every  day. 

Former  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  once  put  into  words  the  feelings 
we  all  share  about  our  country  and  our  place  in  it:  “The  proudest  boast  one 
of  us  can  voice  is  T am  an  American.’  Should  it  not  be,  then,  the  deepest 
purpose  of  each  to  strive,  with  all  that  is  in  him,  to  be  the  kind  of  American 
that  will  make  his  fellow-citizens  proud  of  him?” 

Our  coins  and  the  great  men  immortalized  by  them  come  from  the  heart 
of  America.  We  can  now  look  at  our  coins  in  a new  way,  and  see  in  them  the 
visible  proof  that  this  broad  land  of  opportunity  and  freedom  offers  us  great 
challenges  to  be  met  and  great  liberties  to  be  cherished.  Our  coins  have  told 
us  so. 
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